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neighbours were converted into inquisitors by being themselves made liable for his failure unless they could show that he was possessed of property. . . .
"He (the cultivator) was constrained to occupy all such fields as were allotted to him by the revenue officers, and whether he cultivated them or not, he was, as Mr. Thackery emphatically terms it, saddled with the rent of each. To use the words of Mr. Chaplin, the Collector in Bellary, one of the most able of Colonel Munro's former assistants, and still one of the most strenuous advocates of the Ryotwari system, it was the custom {under it, "to exert in a great degree the authority, which is incompatible with the existing regulations, of compelling the inhabitants to cultivate a quantity of ground proportionate to their circumstances.' This he explains to have been done by 'the power to confine and punish them,' exercised by the Collector and his native revenue servants; and he expressly adds, that if the Ryot was driven by these oppressions from the fields which he tilled, it was the established practice *to follow the fugitive where-<ever he went, and by assessing him at discretion, to deprive him of all advantage he might expect to derive from a change of residence.'
"Ignorant of the   true   resources   of   the   newly-acquired countries, as of the precise nature   of   their landed tenures, we find a small band of foreign conquerors   no   sooner obtaining possession of a vast extent of territory, peopled by various nations, differing from each other in language, customs, and habits, than they attempt what would be called a Herculean task, or rather a visionary project even in the most civilised countries of Europe, of which every statistical information is possessed, and of which the Government are one with the people, v/z., to fix a land-rent, not on each province, district or country, not on each estate or farm, but on every separate field within their dominions.   In pursuit of this supposed improvement, we find them unintentionally dissolving the ancient ties, the ancient usages which united the republic of each Hindu village, and by a kind of agrarian law, newly assessing and parceling out the lands which from time immemorial had belonged to the Village Community   collectively, not only among the individual members of the privileged order (Mirasdars and Kadeems), but even among the inferior tenantry <Pykaris), we observe them ignorantly   denying, and   by   their denial abolishing private property in the land, resuming   what belonged to a public body (the Gramamanium), and conferring in lieu of it a stipend in money on one individual; professing to limit their demand to each field, but in fact, by establishing sucK limit, an unattainable maximum, assessing the Ryot at discretion, and, like the  Mussulman   Government  which  preceded   them,